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THE HUDSON RIVER, 



VII. 



POUGHKEEPSIE was settled by the Dutch at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The first stone building was erected by 
Baltus Van Kleet, and remained a hundred and thirty years, when 
it made way for modern improvements. The State Legislature met 
in it in 1777 and 1778, when the British held New York, and there 




also the State Convention for the ra- 
tification of the Federal Constitution 
met, holding debates in which Go- 
vernor Clinton, John Jay, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, took part. It is the 
shire-town of Dutchess County. It 
is built on the table-land above the 
landing. The streets are beautifully 
shaded, and it contains many charm- 
ing and some elegant residences. 
Near by is the celebrated female col- 
lege, founded by Matthew Vassar, a 
wealthy citizen, at which 350 young 
women are educated in the fullest 
sense of the word. The college 
building, covering an area of 50,000 
square feet, contains 1,000 doors, 
750 windows, and the floors measure 
200,000 square feet. The grounds 
were made romantic by Nature, and 
they have been cultivated with great 
taste by experienced gardeners. 

Five miles above Poughkeepsie, 
on the eastern bank, is Hyde Park, 
in the country surrounding which 
there is a large number of country- 
seats, including Placentia, the home 

of the late James K. Paulding, author of "The Dutchman's Fire- 
side," " Westward, Ho ! " and one of the authors of " Salmagundi." 

Above Staatsburg, the next village on the right, the banks are 
low and undulating, sometimes falling into a sad patch of swamp, 
a level reach of farmland, or a deeply-fruited orchard. Occasion- 



ally we pass an ice-house — a large, plain, flat-roofed wooden build- 
ing, which can be distinguished by the narrow gangways, extend- 
ing from the front down to the river-side. In such buildings as 
this 55,000 tons of ice are sometimes stored, and are conveyed 
to the city for summer consumption in the peculiar-looking barges 

which are moored near the 
houses. In midwinter, as in 
midsummer, the " Queen oi 
Rivers" is also enlivened by 
the noisy traffic of pleasure- 
seekers. When the pretty 
yachts and the arrow-like sculls 
that we have noticed moored 
near the landing-places are 
drawn into their houses and 
dismantled for the season, the 
passionate love of the Ameri- 
can for constant activity in his 
sports finds satisfaction in the 
ice-boats — graceful little ves- 
sels that run on sleds over the 
frozen surface with the speed 
of wind ; and in the sleighs, 
which may be seen in greater 
numbers and of greater ele- 
gance on the Hudson than in 
any other place we know of. 
The stranger will be amply re- 
paid for a winter's journey if he 
is a witness of an ice-boat race-, 
or a gathering of the sleigh ing- 
parties that speed through the 
crisp air to the music of a thou- 
sand bells. 

After Staatsburg we pass 
Rondout on the west, near the 
mouth of the Rondout Creek, 
two miles above which is the 
old town of Kingston. 

Kingston, on the western 
bank, was settled by the Dutch 
more than two hundred years 
ago, and was thrice burned by 
the Indians, and once by three 
thousand British troops under 
General Vaughan. It was a 
" nest of rebels," the place 
where the State constitution 
was framed, and the first Le- 
gislature met. Near by a Bri- 
tish spy was hanged on an ap- 
ple-tree, having been caught 
with a dispatch from Clinton to 
Burgoyne in his possession. 
The paper was concealed in a 
hollow silver bullet, which the 
spy swallowed when arrested, 
but was disgorged under the 
gentle influence of an emetic. 

Opposite Kingston is Rhine- 
beck Landing, the village of 
that name being two miles 
away, and invisible from the river. It was settled by William 
Beekman, who built a stone-house which is yet standing, and in 
which the first public religious services in the neighbourhood were 
held. A short distance below the landing is Wildercliff, the former 
home of Freeborn Garretson, the eminent preacher under whose 
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roof, says Lossing, more Methodist ministers probably have been 
entertained than in any other house in the world. 

Barrytown is six miles farther up the river, and in its vicinity are 
two fine estates : one Montgomery Hall, with a house built by the 
wife of General Montgomery, who fell in the assault on Quebec ; 
and the other Rokeby, the home of one of the Astors. 

You will probably notice an islet near the eastern shore, above 
Barrytown. This is Cruger's Island, a beautiful spot, on which a 
wealthy gentleman built a luxurious modern residence. Not con- 
tent, however, with the natural charms of his home, he imported 
some "ruins" from Italy, which are erected in a grove near the 



southern end. They are very pretty, and, when the moonlight falls 
on the broken arches and crooked steps, they enhance the loveliness 
of the scene in no small measure. The old stones are strongly real- 
istic, and might have stood in the same position for centuries, judg- 
ing from the accumulation of moss and delicate grasses that peep 
out of the crevices. " Vanitas, vanitatum!" as dear Thackeray 
cries in his works, we hope that no other ruin subsequently at- 
tended the fortunes of the importer who was so anxious to pay a 
tribute to antiquity. 

The next town on the eastern bank is Tivoli, the site of a house 
built before the Revolution by one of the Livingston family ; and 




Catskill Mountains, from Tivoli. 



opposite, on the western bank, is the village of Saugerties, near the 
mouth of the Esopus Creek, which comes flowing from the south 
through a valley. 

At several points of the river we have already had glimpses of 
the Catskill Mountains stretching into invisible distance beyond the 
western bank. At Tivoli we obtain an uninterrupted view of them, 
save when a mass of fleecy cloud floats below their crests, and 
again we acknowledge the infinite variety and splendour of the 
Hudson's scenery. They possess every feature of beauty that 
makes a landscape interesting. Forming the termination of a ridge 
of the Appalachian range, which enters the State from Pennsylva- 
nia, and extends through Sullivan, Ulster, and Greene Counties, they 
rise abruptly from a plain on their eastern side, and are ascended by 



a winding road at the edge of a deep glen, near the head of which is 
an amphitheatre, enclosed by lofty heights, where Rip Van Winkle 
fell into his long sleep. Rip Van Winkle ! Irving's exquisite story 
and Jefferson's acting are so familiar wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken that it is unnecessary for us to repeat the legend 
of the village ne'er-do-well — the legend which, of all we have 
read, is the most delicious in its humour. And we have not space 
for more than a passing mention of the many picturesque retreats 
among the mountains— the prospects of hill, valley, forest, river, 
and hamlet, that the summits afford, the silver veil of the Cauters- 
kill Falls, which leap 175 and 80 feet in succession, the delightfully 
shady lanes and rustic bridges which t abound. 

On a high terrace stands the Mountain House, approached from 




Prospect Park Hotel, Catskill Station. 



the landing by a coach-road, from which still more views are ob- 
tained, delighting the eye and quickening the pulse. " But," says a 
contemporary, " there is one place upon this road where the trav- 
ellers enjoy more exquisite pleasure, for a moment, than at any 
other point in all that mountain-region. It is at a turn of the road 
near which the Mountain House stands. Suddenly before and 
above the traveller, the hotel is revealed with perfect distinctness — 
column, capital, window, rock, and people— all apparently only a 
few rods distant. There, too, the road is level, and you imagine 
that the toilsome journey up-hill is at an end, but in a moment you 
find yourself disappointed. The path that seems to lead directly 



to the beautiful mansion upon the crag above turns away. When 
it is reached, however, full recompense comes for all weariness. 
Bathed, immersed in pure mountain-air, almost 3,000 feet above 
tide-water, you receive full, positive, and enduring rest in every 
muscle after half an hour's respiration of that invigorating atmo- 
sphere, and are prepared for a longer, loftier, and more rugged 
ascent. 

' . Among these glorious scenes, and in this exhilarating air, Cole, 
the artist, lived and painted the ' Voyage of Life ' and 4 The 
Cross and the World,' two pictures which have found numerous 
enthusiastic admirers. For many miles farther the range is in 
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view. Sometimes it is hidden by the river-banks or the foot-hills, 
and reappears before us with a new but ever-beautiful aspect. 

Five miles above Tivoli is Germantown, and a few miles above 
the latter is the mouth of Roeleffe Jansen's Kill or Ancram Creek. 
Here stood the original Livingston mansion, which, we believe, was 
built long before the house of the same name lower clown the river. 
Claremont, the present house on this site, was erected by Chancel- 



lor Livingston, and is one of the finest country-seats on the river. 
Chancellor Livingston was at once a profound scholar and an ar- 
dent patriot, but his chief claim to posterity rests upon the aid and 
encouragement he gave to the first promoters of steam navigation. 
As early as 1777, he was engaged with an Englishman named 
Nesbit in experiments. They built a steamboat on the Hudson 
River, at a place now known as De Koven's Bay, about half a mile 





Mount Merino. 



below Tivoli, Brunei, the constructor of the Thames tunnel, and 
father of the builder of the " Great Eastern," being their engineer. 
The enterprise was not successful, and Livingston entered upon 
other experiments, which were interrupted by his appointment as 
United States minister to the court of France. In Paris he be- 
came acquainted with Robert Fulton's experiments, and success- 
fully aided that inventor with money and experience. The two 
returned to America together, with a steam-engine made by Watt 
and Bolton in England ; a boat was constructed in New York, and 
was propelled by steam from the ship-yard to Hoboken. Further 
experiments and improvements were made, resulting in the build- 
ing of "The Claremont," which made the voyage from New York 
to Albany at the beginning of September, 1807. 

Catskill Landing is 1 1 1 miles from New York, on the western 
shore. Little of the village of that name can be seen from the 
river, but a large hotel — the Prospect Park — is situated close on 
the bank. The Catskill enters the river near by, winding be- 
tween rocky bluffs, in a deep channel, which is navigable to large 
vessels a mile from its mouth. Here Henry Hudson anchored 
"The Half-moon," on the 20th of September, 1609, and was vis- 
ited by the Indians. 

Four miles above Catskill Landing a high promontory will be 



noticed. This is Mount Merino, its name probably being derived 
from its use as a pasturage for the celebrated flocks of merino sheep 
which one of the Livingston family imported and bred. It is richly 
cultivated over its whole extent of 600 acres, and has a very 
pretty appearance from the river. It is bordered by a rim of yel- 
low sand, upon which some pleasure-boats are beached, and the 
verdure is singularly bright. Another magnificent view of the 
Catskills is obtained from its summit, and we well remember how 
beautiful it looked on a June evening two summers ago, when the 
opal shade of night was following the gorgeous sunset crimson 
over the distant range to the west. 

Less than a mile above is the city of Hudson, lying upon a bold, 
rocky promontory, fifty feet high. The town was founded in 1784 
by thirty proprietors, chiefly Quakers from New England. "Never 
in the history of cities," says Lossing, "has there been a more ex- 
traordinary example of rapid growth than that of Hudson. Within 
three years of the time when the farm on which it stands was pur- 
chased, over 1,500 persons had settled there, and the land was 
covered with wharves, storehouses, workshops, and barns. The 
population is now about 15,000, and the principal street extends 
from the slopes of a lofty eminence called Prospect Hill, nearly 
a mile to the brow of a promontory fronting the river, where a 
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Steam boat- Wharf, Albany. 



pleasant public promenade was laid out more than fitty years 
ago. Directly opposite the city is the thriving village of Athens, 
which was first named Lunenberg, then Esperanza, and finally 
incorporated under its present name. Behind it spreads a coun- 
try, inhabited by a population consisting chiefly of the descendants 
of the Dutch, and all through the region, from Cox- 
sackie to Kingston, the old language is still used in 
many families. 

Rogers's Island, behind which the vessels of some 
New York merchants were concealed during the Revo- 
lution, is a little higher up, near the eastern shore. In 
former times it was densely wooded, and formed an ef- 
fectual screen. 

Still a little higher up, on the west bank, is Four-Mile 
Point, marked by a light-house, from which we glance 
down on the city of Hudson farther down, and above 
Four-Mile Point is the village of Coxsackie, which means 
" cut banks." 

Until we reach Albany the scenery is now monotonous. 
We successively pass the village of Stuyvesant ; New 
Baltimore, noticeable for its ship-yards, and near Coey- 
man's (pronounced Queman's) a high, rocky island, on 
which the boundaries of four counties meet — Albany, 
Greene, Columbia, and Rensselaer. This was formerly 
named Bear Island, and on its summit was the castle of 
Rensselaerstein, from the walls of which the agent of a 
potentate called the "Patroon" demanded tribute from 
passing vessels. Diedrich Knickerbocker gives an amus- 
ing account of the Patroon in his " History of New 
York," a book which we commend to all who would 
thoroughly enjoy a journey up the Hudson. 

Castleton, on a steep hill-side of the eastern bank, is 
the next village in our route. Near here there is a seri- 
ous impediment to navigation in the Overslaugh, a bar in 
the river; but of late years the channel has been much 
improved by a system of dykes, which stretch for seve- 
ral miles along the course. Greenbush is on the eastern 
bank, and once was the site of extensive military bar- 
racks, whence troops were forwarded in 1812 to the 
Canadian frontier. But we have now reached Albany, 
the capital of the State, and a city rich in historical asso- 



ciations, yet alive with the prosperous traffic of to-day. 
The student will find little difficulty in repeopling 
some of the curious old houses with the Knicker- 
bocker magnates who so faithfully transplanted all 
their manners and customs, even in matters of archi- 
tecture, to the new country, while the bustling com- 
mercial man will discover a fine example of an Ame- 
rican city in the busy streets, the lofty buildings, and 
the crowded wharves, on which a very large proportion 
of all the produce conveyed through the Erie Canal is 
emptied. 

Before Albany was incorporated it was variously 
known as Beverwyck, Williamstadt, and New Orange. 
Its growth was exceedingly slow, as was proper in a 
city of Knickerbockers, and in a hundred years from 
the time of its incorporation it could only boast of a 
population of 10,000 ; but now, with a population of 
nearly 70,000, it is laid out with handsome avenues 
and drives, and will soon possess one of the most 
magnificent legislative buildings in the world. The 
public buildings, besides the Capitol, include the cele- 
brated Dudley Observatory, the State Arsenal, the 
State Library, and the University. On the flats above 
the city is the Schuyler House, the home of the first 
mayor of Albany, and in the northern part is the Van 
Rensselaer Manor, the home of the first Patroon — two 
of the most interesting historic houses of America. 

Six miles above Albany is Troy, a city with a popu- 
lation of about 50,000, exclusive of the suburbs. Troy 
is a handsome, thriving city, with many fine churches 
and residences, and with extensive manufactories. 
Thence we must leap northward to the waters of the 
upper Hudson, and there bid good-bye to the river at 
Glenn's Falls, nearly 200 miles from its mouth. These 
falls consist of a series of rapids and cascades, tumbling for a dis- 
tance of 80 feet over rugged masses of rock. Cooper's Hawkeye 
gives a vivid description of them in " The Last of the Mohicans," and 
here occurred many of the incidents in that fascinating romance. 
Glenn's Falls is connected with Lake George by a line of stages. 
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